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PURPLE MARTINS AT ST. MARKS, FLORIDA 


BY JOHN WILLIAMS 


St. Marks, Florida, is situated on the St. Marks river, 
about seven miles up from the open gulf. But little tim- 
ber appears in the intervale, and save for the lighthouse 
and two or three small buildings close about it, our vil- 
lage offers the first resting place for these birds on their 
return in the spring. Our river at the gulf presents a 
broad opening of a mile or more in width, making an es- 


pecially plain landmark for birds coming into land, after 
an ocean trip. There seems to be little doubt that the 
“ Martins ” come to us directly from Cuba, Central Amer- 
ica or lower Mexico, as on their first appearance they come 
up the river from the south and frequently show signs of 
extreme exhaustion when they arrive. 

The following notes extend over the seyen seasons 
from 1912 to 1918, both inclusive, but are noticeably irreg- 
ular and incomplete, due in the main, I trust, to lack of 
spare time from regular occupation. 

During the seasons of 1912 and 1913 there was but 
a single nesting box for the martins in our little village 
and it was a four-compartment, scant affair that was rap- 
idly passing into decay, and threatened early dissolution 
but, as will appear, was evidently “ Home Sweet Home” 
to certain members of the family and furnished most cher- 
ished memories. In the spring of 1912 two pairs of birds 
reared young in this box, and it was thought every high 
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gale would surely bring down the domicile, but the winds 
were tempered; and in 1913 again two pairs of birds were 
brave enough to risk the family cares within such shat- 
tered, crumbling walls; and again the brood was reared 
and departed notwithstanding the dropping floor, gaping 
doors and leaking roof. 

A civic awakening came to our town in the late win- 
ter of 1913-14 and several boxes were prepared for the use 
of the martins immediately following their appearance in 
mid-February. The first arrival in that year was of five 
birds about 5:00 p. m. on February 4, and ten more came 
by 9:00 a. m. of the following day. 

In my yard I had erected a pole carrying a six-com- 
partment box, three on either side, with cross arms be- 
neath which suspended four long-necked gourds, after- 
wards increased to eight, which were evidently of too 
small a capacity for the comfort of the birds, for while 
often used for sleeping quarters, with the exception of the 
season of 1917 were never used for nesting.’ 

These pioneer birds did not tarry with us and two oth- 
ers came to my pole February 21. These were a male and 
a female and came flying slowly from the south about 6:00 
a. m. directly to my box, the female alighting on the top 
of the pole, the male on a cross-arm. Both seemed ex- 
hausted and scarcely turned their heads during the period 
of over a half-hour they were closely watched. The tips of 
their wings were dropped below the body showing white 
of underparts above the upper border of the primaries. No 

*A gourd of proper size and shape, carefully suspended, fur- 
nishes one of the very best permanent nesting sites for the Purple 
Martin. Some of my original gourds still hang suspended (Nov. 1, 
1918) and have weathered all storms since February, 1914. A 
straight necked gourd, with a body at least eight inches in diame- 
ter, should be used: By piercing the upper end of the gourd an 
inch or more below the end and passing a stout galvanized or cop- 
per wire through, a convenient hanging device is formed that) will 


last for years. Gourds have been so used through the South for 
generations. 
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alert active movements were noticed. They had departed 
at 7:30 a. m. 

A new box had been erected near the old one that had 
so long served the birds of this district. On February 24 
three birds came to this old box. They were seen first at 
7:00 a.m. On the 25th three birds were yet there. A fine 
rain was falling, temperature about 50°, and at 11:00 a. 
m. there were twelve martins at the old box; all were on 
the ledges and roof, the frame of the house barely cling- 
ing together. At 9:00 a. m. a steady rain began which 
lasted all day. About 1:00 p. m. six male and six female 
martins came to my box, probably the same birds seen 
earlier in the day at the old box. These birds remained 
on the outside of my box in the continued rain until about 
4:00 p. m., when they flew to the new box near the old de- 
cayed one, but did not enter. 

February 26, twelve martins were about all day. They 
kept close to the old house for the most part but visited 
the new nearby box and were at my gourds. Cold all day, 
but no rain. 

February 27, the old box was dismantled late yester- 
day, but the birds continued flying about the bare pole. 
Some were seen to enter the new box, which is a four-hole 
freshly painted one. Eighteen birds were on the cross- 
arms and roof of the house at my pole. They seemed much 
exhausted, sitting almost motionless for a half-hour at a 
time. 

February 28, another cold rain from the northwest. 
Four male and three female martins at my gourd-pole, all 
facing the storm but remained outside. 

March 3, but three pairs of birds seen about the vil- 
lage. All of these located at the Warren box—the one sup- 
planting the demolished box. A pair of English sparrows 
quarrel for a share in this shelter. Cold and frost March 
1. Ice on 2d, with cold wind following, and frost on 3d. 
A cool reception for exhausted travelers from the tropics! 

March 20. Since the 3rd of March we have had but 
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two warm spring-like days. Much cool weather, with 
northeast winds and rain. Several new boxes have been 
put up for the martins about the village and considerable 
interest manifested in the birds. On wet and cold days the 
birds are most abundant about the boxes and gourds. A 
few seem to be permanently established at Warren’s and 
at Fraser’s; the latter a crude affair, double, with two holes 
on each side, about twelve feet up on a pole set within 
thirty feet of railroad track and opposite our busiest store 
and the postoftice. However, as we have but a single train 
daily the traffic will count for little to alarm the birds. On 
clear warm days these four or five pairs are the only mar- 
tins to be seen about. 

During one or two fine sunny days all birds were 
away during the entire day. 

It is the general opinion among the hunters here that 


* numbers of these birds remain out and nest in holes in the 


woods. I have never been convinced of this. All the boxes 
here, seven in number, I believe, have been visited many 
times by the birds, especially as night comes on and they 
seek shelter. On March 20 over sixty birds were congre- 
gated about the postoffice; on wires and bird boxes for the 
most part; a few on the roof of one house. Eighteen or 
twenty came to my pole and one entered a gourd. 

March 21 was cloudy with rain most of the day and a 
large number of the martins remained about the village, 
for the most part huddled close together on the various 
boxes or on wires. About sixty birds were counted. 

March 22. The sun shone in the afternoon and many 
of the birds were actively foraging about the open lots. 

April 8-9. Cold, with damp north winds. Thirty or 
more birds about the various boxes all day. On warm, 
sunny days not infrequently but two or three pairs of birds 
are to be seen about the village for the entire day. Vis- 
itors still come to my pole, but none permanently located 
there, and building operations were commenced at other 
boxes. 
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June 7. Visitors continue to come to my pole, but no 
birds nesting there. Two or three birds seemed to resort 
there for a time regularly—lasting two weeks or more— 
each evening late, and as they are seen usually about sun- 
rise the following day they may have used it for sleeping 
quarters, possibly an overflow from Fraser’s box, which is 
crowded and contains young birds. These visitors are 
sometimes females, or males and females. 

June 13. Eight to ten birds were assembled on a tele- 
phone pole about two hundred yards from nearest nesting 
box. For the most part they were young birds and were 
huddled closely. Adults were seen feeding them there. On 
June 14, 15 and 16 the birds were seen at the same place. 
A few were on a nearby tree on the 16th. 


1915 


February 9. A lone male Purple Martin flew from 
the south over the river near the fishhouses about 8:00 a. 
m., and between 3 and 4 p. m. three birds flew on the same 
course. All males. 

February 11. Saw a single male martin on top of 
Warren’s box. 

February 12. A male martin on wire near Fraser’s 
box. 

February 13. One near same place. 

February 14 to 16. No martins seen. 

February 17. A male martin flying near Warren’s. 
A north wind and cool. 

February 18. A male and female martin flying near 
Fraser’s at 8:00 a. m. 

February 19. No birds seen. 

February 20. A single male seen. A cool north wind 
continued. 

February 21. Two males at my boxes for a half hour 
between 8:00 and 9:00 a. m. 


February 22. Two birds near Fraser’s. Sex not de- 
termined. 
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February 23. No martins seen. Rained last night 
and during early morning; heavy southeast wind. 

February 24. Three males and one female about vil- 
lage at 9:00 a. m. Wind went northwest early this a. m.; 
cloudy and dull. 

February 25. Two males seen today. Wind still 
northerly. 

February 26. Two males about village. Wind south- 
west this evening. Cloudy. 

February 27. Twelve martins about Fraser’s at noon, 
seemingly all males, but not sure. Commenced raining 
about 9:30 a. m. Cold. Rained most of afternoon. 2:00 
p- m., 25 to 30 martins came to my box and then off towards 
Fraser’s. Later the same number were huddled on top and 
on ledges of Fraser’s boxes, 8 females and 20 males, as 
nearly as could be determined. 

February 28. Cloudy. Wind east. About 30 birds 
around my house at 8:30 a.m. At 2:00 p. m. I counted 72 
martins about the village, mostly on Fraser’s and War- 
ren’s boxes, a few on top of a small tree and a few flying. 
About one-third of them were females. At 5:00 p. m. at 
least 100 birds on boxes, tree and flying. Eight or more 
spent the night at my boxes, some of them in one or more 
gourds. 

March 1. 75 to 100 martins about village all day. 
Cool and windy in morning; towards night wind went 
northwest. At dark several birds entered my box and 
gourds and at daylight next morning tails and wings were 
protruding from gourds. 

March 2. Apparently all the birds have gone. Saw 
none after 9:00 a. m. 

March 3. About 20 birds around and on my box be- 
fore sunup and others flying about village until 9:00 a. m. 
None seen later until nearly sunset, when about the same 
number appeared. They may have been off foraging. 

March 5. But three or four martins about the vil- 
lage during the day. A heavy blow last night, with rain 
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from south from 9:00 p. m. until 2:00 or 3:00 a. m. Cleared 
before sunup. Wind northwest and mild. 

March 6. Six or eight birds about village. Clear and 
bright after 10 a. m. Wind south. 

March 7. Three or four birds at my boxes before 7 :00 
a. m., but soon left. Saw six only about village. 

March 13. For past five or six days the birds seem 

to spend the night at boxes about the village and then are 
absent from 8:00 to 9:00 a. m. until a half hour or so be- 
fore sunset. Ten to twelve pairs noted. Two pairs reg- 
ularly at my box. 
March 23. Today for the first time since becoming 
established the birds have remained about the village all 
day. For greater portion of day the weather was cloudy, 
damp and chilly. A heavy white frost at sunup. 

March 24. Clear, sharp white frost. Birds were away 
for most of the day. 

March 26. Warm and clear. The first clear day the 
martins have remained about the village all day. Three 
pairs about my box. 

March 30. Since 26th the birds have been about the 
village for the most part of each day. About 4:00 p. m. 
today a heavy shower came and I noted 12 birds at my 
box huddled outside in the storm. In all I counted 60 
birds about the village huddled in groups on boxes and 
elsewhere; 30 on roof of one house. Twenty-five at my 
boxes just before dark, all trying noisily for shelter, and 
as far as I could determine all were finally accommo- 
dated after much stormy protest from some birds that had 
earliest secured shelter. Two birds seemed to be unpop- 
ular or had been blacklisted, and until quite dark these . 
failed to gain admission despite many attempts at en- 
trance, which were as often repelled from the birds inside. 

April 7. The birds continue to remain about the vil- 
lage for greater part of the day. 

April 15. Nest building has commenced. Eighteen 
pairs seem to have located here. At least four pairs at 
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my boxes and they are now most industriously occupied 
in carrying nesting material from about 6:00 to 9:30 a. m. 
and during the earlier part of the afternoon to a more 
moderate degree. 

May 9. The males evidently assist in incubation, as 
many of the females seem to have leisure hours, sit on top 
of the boxes or fly about the village or disappear in the 
woods for hours at a time. , 

May 25. Found a young bird dead on ground under 
my box. Feathers of tail just showing from sheaths; eyes 
barely opening. 

May 30. I find five and sometimes six female martins 
at my box, but have never counted more than four males. 
All very busy feeding young now. The food seems to be 
of great variety. Species undetermined. Twice only have 
I recognized Dragonflies, of which we have countless num- 
bers of numerous species widely distributed. 

July 10. I have seen no birds at my box since July 6 
until this evening. Three pairs with their young departed 
between June 28 and June 30 and the other two families 
left July 6. 

July 11. Six birds about my box at 9:00 a. m. lit 
and chattered. 

July 12. Six birds at my box at sunrise. 

July 14. A single bird came to my box about 11:00 
a. m., remaining but two or three minutes. 

July 24. Eight martins came to my box about 6:00 
a.m. Clear and warm. I had seen none at my box nor 
about village since 14th. About sunset today one came 
after a brisk shower. 

1916 

February 14. Mr. Strickland reports several martins 
arrived at his home a mile up the river. None here yet. 

February 20. Two males at my boxes from 9:00 to 
10:00 a.m. None others seen about the village. 

February 22. One male and three females about vil- 
lage at 2 p. m. 
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February 29. One male at my boxes 7:00 a. m. and 
four birds flying about at sunset. 

March 2. A male and a female at my boxes this 
morning. 

March 16. Tumult at my boxes until after dark sim- 
ilar to the occurrence of March 30, 1915. On this occasion 
30 birds were present, but as I now have two houses and 
more room there should have been less occasion for petty 
jealousies. There seemed to be three black sheep this time 
and the moon shone brightly before all was quiet in the 
fold. 

April 9. From eight to ten birds have been located 
at my boxes for several days, but at sunup today I counted 
24 birds there. Cold and windy. At 2:00 p. m. about 40 
birds at my boxes and on roof of my dwelling. 

April 15. Noticed first signs of nest building. Birds 
flying to the ground and twigs being broken from dead 
pine limb. 

May 18. Young birds in one of my boxes and a pair 
of birds building in the other box. 

June 11. Young of one or two broods in my boxes 
flew today. 

June 29. Young birds are accompanying the adults 
off from the boxes for the day, returning towards sunset. 

July 29. Four birds about my boxes at 6:30 a. m. 
All birds had been absent from the village for about two 
weeks. 

September 12. Five or six birds seen near the fish- 
houses. 

October 2. A lone bird flying at the river. 


1917 


February 3. A single male martin came flying slowly 
from the south as I walked down the railroad at 8:00 a. m. 
Thermo 18°. A strong northwest wind and all ditch water 
frozen over. 

February 17. A male flying near my house just before 
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sunup. One— probably the same — lit on one of my boxes 
an hour later. None other seen since February 3. 

February 19. A male at my boxes, 7:00 a. m., and two 
males at 10:00 a. m. : 

February 20. Two males and two females at my boxes 
at 5 p.m. The above constitute all of this species noted 
thus far this year. 

February 27. Still but two males and one female 
martin at my boxes and none seen elsewhere. 

March 2. Two males and two females at my boxes this 
a. m. 
March 3. Five birds at my boxes this morning. 

March 5. Eleven or twelve birds at my boxes. . 
March 14. Twelve martins seem to be settled at my 
boxes. 

March 31. Twenty-five birds at my boxes at 5 p. m., 
the largest congregation of martins I have seen this year. 
The strangers departed early on April 1. 

April 10. One bird seen carrying sticks to box. 

April 12. Seven pairs of martins now building at my 
three boxes and but one other box now in the village so 
far as I can ascertain. 

April 17. Nest building seems to be progressing rap- 
idly. 

May 13. First feeding of young noted. 

July 14. Three young out of nest,— unable to fly — 
huddled in a close bunch on the ground at base of pole 
supporting one of my boxes. Adults feeding them. 

July 18. The three juveniles remained on the ground 
until today, when they flew. Whenever observed they were 
bunched closely. I judged one pair of birds had been dis- 
turbed in earlier nesting as all other than this family had 
departed from my boxes sometime before the young were 
found on the ground. 

September 8. A single martin flying near my house. 
The first seen for three or four weeks. 

September 16. Four birds on wire near fish-house. 
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1918 


February 27. Five martins at my boxes before sunrise. 

March 7. Ten birds at my boxes. The greatest num- 
bers seen together this spring. There have been no arri- 
vals or gatherings here in considerable numbers. 

April 17. Nest building well under way. 

July 4. During the past week I have seen martins but 
once at my boxes. They were seen feeding over the marsh 
and river but they do not return to boxes at night. 

July 5. Three birds came to my boxes about noon but 
remained for only a short time. 

September 15. Two martins flying near my house in 
company of ten or more barn swallows. 

October 2. Two martins flying near the river at 8:00 
a. m.. 


When | About Spring Migra’n 

first (No. first} Next Became 
Year| seen | seen seen comm’n seen 
1909 | Mar.29! | April4, April April 17 
1910; Mayl) 4 May 6| April 12 April 24 
1911 1 April 6; April 8 April 13 ‘They were commen ot date 
1912 | May3 3 May 4 April I failed to record the missing date 
1913 Mayl| 3 May 2) April 8 April 22 
1914 | Mar. 3 April 24| I failed to record the missing dates 
1915 | April2} 4 May 7 _ I failed to record the missing dates 


Sept. Sept. 27} Oct.4| Nov. 8) an 


| 
| 
When | About Fall Migration 
first first) Next |Became; Last 
Year| seen | seen seen comm'n seen : 
1908 
1910 | Oct.1) 20 Oct,2) Oct.8' Nov. 4 
1911 | Oct.1) 20 Oct.3| Oct. Failed to report last date 
1912 | Sept.16, 10 Oct. 12| Nov. 10) First seen by Mrs. E. B. Hayden 
1913 | Oct.2 Failed to secure other dates . 
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ACTIVITIES OF PURPLE MARTIN AT ST. MARKS, FLORIDA 


1912 1913 1914 1917 1918 


| | box 
caly in| caly | 10 4 1 
First seen and number .............. village in village Feb. 14, Feb.9 Feb- 20 Feb. 3) Feb. 23 
| 
10 | @ 4 5 
Second appearance and number Feb.15 Feb. 11 Feb. 22 Feb. 17, Feb. 27 
When abundant Feb.25 Feb. 27 Mar. 2) Mar. 5} Mar. 7 
Commenced building ............... Apr. 12 April 15 April 15 April 10 April 17 
First feeding young ....... eal May 25° June 5; May 18) May 13 
Young first flying....................... June 9 June 13 June 12 June 11 
June 23 Jnne 29 June 27 
| Aug. 27 | Sept’ 6, Aug. 16, Sept. 8 Sept. 15 
Sept. 20 Sept.25 Oct. 2 Sept. 26 Oct. 2 
2 2 | 9 | 8 ? 7 | 7 
Number of nesting pairs ...........| 


*In every instance first arrivals were d. 
? Juveniles, ten days or more old. 

Were under way. 

‘Probably ten pairs. 


SUMMARY 

First arrivals vary from February 3 to February 23. 

All first arrivals are males but sometimes the females 
follow within a day or two. 

The birds arrive and depart in the early spring at 
various times of the day. 

Many birds tarry for a few days or a few hours only 
in the early spring as they first arrive on the vernal mi- 
gration. 

Often sit exposed in a cold rain rather than seek the 
shelter of a box on which they are resting. 

Show a strong attachment for a former nesting box. 

Exacting as to the selection of a new box for nesting 
purposes. 

Nest building begins from April 10 to April 17 as ex- 
tremes. 

Generally but one brood reared yearly. 
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The male aids in incubation. 

- Earliest positive date for young in nest, May 13. 

For at least two to three weeks before the commence- 
ment of nest building the birds spend the greater part of 
clear days away from the boxes, returning to them towards 
sunset. During rainy or extra cold days they do not so 
generally depart from the boxes at such times. 

All the birds forsake the boxes two to three weeks 
after the young first fly. Prior thereto they may be absent 
during the greater part of the day but usually return to the 
boxes at night. 

Latest dates when seen September 20 to October 2 for 


"different years. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN A BLACK SKIMMER 
COLONY 
BY B. R. BALES, M.D. 

A day and a night spent in the midst of a densely pop- 
ulated sea bird colony is an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. Such was my experience on June 23, 1917. The col- 
ony was one of the Black Skimmer (Rhynchops nigra), and 
was located on a small island about fifteen miles off the 
Virginia coast. 

The island is composed entirely of fine sand, and is 
barely above high tide, in fact, it is so slightly elevated 
that high tides in 1916 swept over the island drowning all 
the young birds with the exception of a few which took 
refuge on several slight elevations. A thin growth of salt 
water grass covers these elevated portions, but the rest of 
the island is destitute of vegetation. 

The colony, a conservative estimate of which, would 
number the breeding birds at 4000 pairs, is about one mile 
long and several hundred yards wide. It is like a city, 
being more thickly populated at some parts than at oth- 
ers; at one place, without moving, 26 nests could be seen, 
at another place 14, and at another 10. The similarity to 
a great city is further carried out by the small detached 
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hamlets or villages of 25 or 30 nests located some distance 
from the main colony. 

As is well known, no nest worthy of the name is made; 
the bird makes a depression in the sand by turning round 
and round, and in the slight hollow thus formed, the eggs 
are laid. Four eggs comprise a full set, although three 
nests were found containing five eggs and quite a number 
containing only three. 

It is probable that the sets of three (while some of 
them were highly incubated) were incomplete sets. 

On windy days, if the bird stays away from the nest 
for any length of time, the nest is soon filled level full of 
the fine shifting sand and the eggs are completely covered. 
This may account for the smaller sets. 

One set was found containing a dwarf egg and three 
sets containing albino or partially albinistic eggs. 

Quite a difference in size was noted; the longest egg 
measured 2.02 and the shortest 1.55. In the short diame- 
ter, the largest measured 1.48 and the smallest 1.14. Ina 
series of 179 eggs measured, the average long diameter is 
1.74 and the short diameter 1.28. The dwarf egg measures 
1.09x.83. 

Assisted by my son, I set up the blind where five nests 
could be seen, each one of them in a different direction and 
none of them more than ten feet from the blind. Four of 
the birds did not return to their nests, but the fifth one 
did; she was very nervous and during the day did not re- 
main at the nest for any great length of time. As she set- 
tled upon her eggs, she would utter a sort of liquid cud- 
dling sound, somewhat similar to the clucking sound made 
by a hen as she broods her chicks. Each time as she set- 
tled upon the eggs, she pressed her sharp bill upon the edge 
of the nest. This action accounts for the sharp lines in the 
sand frequently seen radiating in all directions from the 
nests. As the skimmer invariably faces the wind, either 
while brooding or while standing upon the sand, in time 
these marks point in almost every direction. 
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The four birds that did not return to their nests used 
every means in their power to lure the strange object from 
their eggs. They would alight some distance from the 
blind and then toddle away on wobbly legs, with wings 
outspread; push themselves. along by sliding upon their 
breasts; stagger away with outspread wings beating upon 
the sand; sit at a safe distance opening and closing their 
bills, but not making any sound as though they were swear- 
ing at us under their breath or they would fly past the 
blind in small companies screaming, “Ow, ow, ow,” as 
though some one was beating them and they were crying 
out with each stroke of the whip. When larger companies 
charged past, the sound was almost deafening and the com- 
bined “ows” sounded like a pack of hounds baying. 

There was always a large number of birds not on their 
nests and they would line up upon the sand at a safe dis- 
tance, always facing the wind; as their fright became less, 
they would move up closer to the blind until some sudden 
panic would send them all sailing away. This perform- 
ance was repeated again and again. They presented a 
strange sight all facing the same way and looked for all 
the world like a company of undertakers in their somber 
black and white suits. 

When approaching the nest, the Skimmer does not 
alight directly upon it, but alights a short distance away 
and toddles up on its absurdly small “ Chinese lady ” feet. 
The bird then enters the nest, cuddles down upon the eggs, 
presses the bill into the rim and after it is settled, utters 
the cuddling note. 

While we were in the blind, another bird some dis- 
tance away, but outside our line of vision, would fequently 
enter and leave its nest and we could hear it utter its cud- 
dling note. Its voice was higher in pitch than the one we 
were observing and photographing, and we could always 
tell without looking which bird was entering its nest. 

The skimmers were coming and going almost all of 
the night and the cuddling note could be heard from all 
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sides. This contrasted strongly with a nearby colony of 
Common Terns that became quiet as soon as darkness fell. 

The young when hatched are so near the color of the 
sand that they are almost invisible and when walking 
about in a colony one must exercise great care to avoid 
stepping upon them. Their instinct tells them that their 
safety lies in remaining motionless, and they will lie quietly 
upon the sand with neck far outstretched and not move 
unless disturbed, when they scuttle away with long slen- 
der wings outstretched and with surprising speed. 

When first hatched, both the upper and lower bills are 
of the same length, but by the time they are beginning to 
feather out, the lower bill begins to get longer, and by the 
time the bird is flying, it is much the longer. 

Some authorities maintain that the lower bill does not 
become longer than the upper until the birds are able to 
fly. This we found to be untrue. 

As with most birds, the Black Skimmer becomes much 
bolder when there are young birds, and charges upon the 
intruder in immense flocks, with open mouths and deafen- 
ing cries, but the flock swings to one side when close to the 
object of attack, and I have never heard of any one being 
struck. 

The food seems to consist mainly of small minnows 
and killifishes. None of these are obtainable nearer than 
at least two miles from the island, and small parties may 
be seen far from home, industriously skimming the water, 
searching for food, and are often encountered flying toward 
the island with small minnows carried crosswise in their 
bills. They have the habit of skimming close to the sur- 
face of the sand or of mud in the same manner as when 
over the water. 

The local names of “ Cutwater” and “ Shearwater ” of. 
course apply to their habit of skimming, but I am at a loss 
to account for the name of “ Flood Gull.” 

While observing and photographing from a blind in 
the midst of a Black Skimmer colony, June, 1917, I could 
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not help noticing the actions of the birds in a near-by col- 
ony 0 fCommon Terns, and was surprised at the vocabu- 
lary of this Tern. 

In addition to the common cry of “ Te-ahr-r-r-r-r,” or 
as sometimes written, “ Te-ah-a-a-a-a,” they possess a cry 
somewhat similar to the scream of the Flicker; another 
that could be likened to the “chip” of the Song Sparrow, 
a harsher, grating cry somewhat like that of the Purple 
Martin, as well as a twittering calling cry, heard when the 
parent has food for the young. 

Circleville, Ohio. 


DESCRIPTION OF ANOTHER NEW SUBSPECIES 
OF LANIUS LUDOVICIANUS. 


BY HARRY C. OBERHOLSER. 


Specimens of a shrike representing the breeding form 
of Lanius ludovicianus in north central Lower California 
seem not referable to any described subspecies. A small 
series in the United States National Museum has been sup- 
plemented by birds collected by Mr. A. W. Anthony and 
loaned by the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh, through 
Mr. W. E. C. Todd. The writer is also indebted to Mr. A. 
B. Howell for specimens of Lanius ludovicianus: anthonyi 
and Lanius ludovicianus mearnsi. Since all the forms of 
Lanius ludovicianus from western North America bear the 
names of ornithologists, it seems appropriate to provide a 
similar designation for the present new race, and it ac- 
cordingly gives me pleasure to dedicate it to Dr. Joseph 
Grinnell, who has done so much to promote the cause of 
ornithology on the Pacific Coast. “ 


Lanius ludovicianus grinnelli, subsp. nov. 
Grinnell Shrike. 


Chars. subsp.—Similar to Lanius ludovicianus mearnsi, 
from San Clemente Island, California, but bill longer; up- 
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per tail-coverts- averaging slightly darker, not abruptly 
white, but light gray; little or no white on scapulars; 
lower parts much darker, more strongly tinged with gray, 
especially on the breast, sides, and flanks; upper parts 
averaging darker; and the white terminal area on outer 
rectrix averaging smaller. 


Description—Type, adult female, No. 196162, U. S. 
Nat. Mus., Biological Survey Collection; San Fernando, 
Lower California; September 4, 1905; E. W. Nelson and 
E. A. Goldman; original number, 11644. Pileum and cer- 
vix, rather brownish deep neutral gray; back deep mouse 
gray; rump neutral gray; the shorter middle upper tail- 
coverts between pallid mouse gray and pale smoke gray; 
longest middle upper tail-coverts of similar color but 
darker; the lateral upper tail-coverts paler, even whitish ; 
scapulars neutral gray, their tips paler; tail black, tipped 
with white, the two middle feathers very slightly, the outer 
pair for about 14 mm.; wings black, the inner webs of the 
secondaries with fuscous margins, the basal part of the 
inner webs of the primaries and secondaries brownish 
white; a small speculum at the base of several primaries 
white; tips of the tertials, secondaries, and inner primaries, 
dull white; a narrow band across the extreme forehead, 
all of the lores, and a broad postocular and subocular band, 
black; sides of the neck like the cervix; cheeks and sub- 
ocular region, pale smoke gray; chin, middle of the abdo- 
men, and crissum, grayish white; remainder of lower parts 
smoke gray, but the sides and flanks lighter, between pale 
smoke gray and pale mouse gray; lining of wing of the 
same color, but edged with whitish and paler gray; thighs 
neutral gray. 

Measurements.—Male:* wing, 101 mm.; tail, 106.5; ex- 
posed culmen, 16.8; tarsus, 27; middle toe without claw, 16. 


Female:*? wing, 98 mm.; tail, 98.5; exposed culmen, 


1One specimen, from Lower California. 
?Three specimens, from Lower California. 
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15.8 to 16 (average, 15.9) mm.; tarsus, 26.5 to 27 (26.7); 
middle toe without claw, 16-17 (16.3). 

Geographic distribution.—North central portion of 
the peninsula of Lower California, from about north lati- 
tude 29° to north latitude 31°. ; 

Remarks.—This new form is similar to Lanius ludovi- 
cianus anthonyi from Santa Cruz Island, California, but 
has a longer bill, darker upper parts, and usually some- 
what darker under surface, less whitish upper tail-coverts, 
larger white spot at the base of the primaries, and aver- 
age smaller white spots on the outer tail-feathers. It dif- 
fers from the recently described Lanius ludovicianus nel- 
soni* in its much darker upper and lower parts, the little 
or no white on scapulars, smaller white wing speculum, 
and less extensive white tail-spots. It is so different from 
Lanius ludovicianis gambeli in its dark upper and lower 
parts, lack of white on the scapulars, and much smaller 
white tail-spots that no further comparison with that race 
is necessary. 

It seems to be as nearly related to Lanius ludovicianus 
anthonyi as to Lanius ludovicianus mearnsi, for in the re- 
spects in which it differs from one, it resembles the other, 
excepting chiefly its large bill and small white tail-spots, 
in which it differs from both. Only one of these two island 
forms, Lanius ludovicianus anthonyi and Lanius ludovi- 
cianus mearnsi, has been recognized by recent authors, but 
both now prove to be readily separable. 

This new subspecies is distinguishable in any plum- 
age, even that of the partly grown juvenile. It seems to 
have a limited geographic range in the north central part 
of Lower California, a region in which many species have 
races of darker coloration, for example, Colaptes chry- 
soides brunneus, Torostoma cinera mearnsi, Pipilo fuscus 
senicula, and Dryobates scalaris eremicus. No specimens 


1Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni, Oberholser, Condor, XX, No. 6, 
December 12, 1918, p. 209 (Todos Santos, southern Lower Cali- 
fornia.) 
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of Lanius ludovicianus grinnelli have been taken outside 
of its breeding range, and it therefore appears to be nearly 
or quite resident. It is darkest and most typical at San 
Fernando, Lower California. Birds from San Quintin, 
; Lower California, belong to the same race, although they 
j are slightly paler; and one specimen from Yubay, Lower 
California, is referable also here, though it inclines a little 
toward Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni. Some of the speci- 
mens of Lanius ludovicianus grinnelli that we have exam- 
ined are too much in process of molt to furnish reliable 
measurements. The dimensions of all the adults of which 


1 use can be made for this purpose are added below: 
; MEASUREMENTS OF SPECIMENS OF LANIUS LUDOVICIANUS 
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BIRDS FROM A SICK MAN’S WINDOW 


BY W. ELMER EKBLAW 


Always interested in birds from the viewpoint of a 
scientist, and as a Nature lover glad of their beauty and 
song and companionship, I had never truly appreciated 
how much I owed to them until I was kept in my room, 
an unwilling prisoner, to recover from a minor operation. 
Though my imprisonment lasted for but ten days of the 
most delightful and pleasant May weather, I chafed rest- 
ively against even so brief a period of restraint and con- 
finement indoors, for I had ever been accustomed to wan- 
der freely as I chose. 

During this time the birds were one of my chiefest 
solaces as they came before my window, a window which 
overlooked numerous war-gardens and service yards, long 
lines of telephone wires held up by three poles within view, 
a garage, and a clump of witch-hazel and black cherry. 
Many vacant lots overgrown by bluegrass and shrubbery, 
and the University forestry, stretched away beyond the gar- 
dens to the University farms. All about me were tall trees 
that shade the streets and homes of the University resi- 
dence section. 

I mention these surroundings of mine to explain in a 
measure how it came to pass that so many birds came to , 
see me. The environment was somewhat unusual for some . 
city homes, but not wholly unlike that of many suburban 
localities. In many a neighborhood even more favorable 
to bird life, an invalid might easily record a longer list of 
feathered visitors; but my purpose is to give due credit to 
those who did so much to sustain my patience, and help 
the days pass fast and pleasantly. 

When I was brought home from the hospital I had 
scarcely settled myself comfortably in my cot before a full- 
voiced cardinal called to me from the tip-most branch of 
a black cherry. It was his vibrant mating-song to which 
he gave voice, every note coming in through my window, 
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rich and clear like the notes of a flute. He was a faithful 
songster and though I did not once see him until I was out- 
of-doors again, he did not fail to greet me a single day. 
There is something so cheerful, so hopeful, so full of prom- 
ise, in the passionate song of the cardinal that man must 
wax optimistic when he hears it. 

Like the flute-toned song of the cardinal is the warb- 
ling whistle of the meadowlark, in its thrilling message 
. Of joy and encouragement. Two pairs nested in the tus- 
socky grass of nearby vacant lots. Perched upon the tele- 
phone poles or the black cherry treelets they responded in 
antiphonal chorus to the challenging morning call of the rob- 
ins or the ringing song of the cardinal. Perhaps I was 
prejudiced in favor of the meadowlarks because I could 
see them and delight so much in their bright golden waist- 
coats and jaunty demeanor, but I believe that to a sick 
man they seem the sweetest songsters of all. 

The robins came, not only to entertain me with their 
cheer-up songs, but to let me supervise their wooing, their 
house-building materials, and their domestic felicities and 
infelicities. On the yard and in the garden beneath my win- 
dow many things happened too intimate to publish. They 
courted and wooed assiduously; they searched about for 
nesting-materials; they quarreled and scolded, or hopped 
about in contented groups like staid householders. Even 
while visiting me, they were too thrifty to let a June-bug or 
cutworm escape, even if it might not be the best of manners 
to catch it in company. 

One early morning I was surprised to see an oven-bird 
sneaking stealthily along under the witch-hazel as if he 
feared to intrude upon my privacy. He came to see me 
several days in succession, but not once did he burst forth 
into that cataclysmic torrent of song that so often surges 
through the woods he frequents. For five years I had not 
seen or heard the oven-bird, and I rejoiced that he came 
to greet me. 

No matter how early I woke, often when the gray light 
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of dawn was just- coming into the east, the first sound lL 
heard was the distant booming of the prairie chickens on 
the University farm, where they mate, and nest, and live, 
unmolested. No sound more vividly suggests the free, 
zestful prairie dawns than this booming of the prairie- 
chicken, or recalls the purple morning hazes lying in the 
west, on the far horizon where day has not yet broken. 

The flicker was another early morning bird whose rol- 
licking spring song sometimes woke me with a start, think- 
ing that I heard friendly laughter beside my window. 
Dozens of his family came to call upon me through the 
long days, or greeted me hilariously as they flew up to a 
telephone pole after a full meal of ants, or some juicy mor- 
sel to pick to pieces and devour. The flicker is a good fel- 
low to call upon an invalid, for despite his unconvention- 
ality and his jocularity he is interesting and entertaining 
every minute, and courteous and considerate as a true-born 
gentleman. He would be a good Y. M. C. A. secretary, lL 
feel sure. 

Not such a thorough gentleman because of his loud 
voice and inconsiderate curiosity, the blue jay is on the 
whole not such an undesirable visitor as his reputation 
might lead one to expect. One came to see me twice, quite 
out of the goodness of his heart, I believe, and each time I 
was sorry, when, because of urgent business elsewhere, he 
took his departure. I imagined that they were family 
affairs that engrossed his attention, but he did not take 
me into his confidence. 

A score or more of grackles followed behind a plow 
that was breaking up a well-sodded vacant lot a block 
away, but not one came near enough to pass the time of 
day with me. I rather resented their neglect, but I re- . 
flected philosophically that while such an abundance of 
food was being provided them, they felt constrained to care 
for it with true win-the-war thrift. 

The only unpleasant incident that marred my whole 
sick-window record of the birds, was an unprovoked and 
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utterly uncalled-for assault of a pair of kingbirds upon 
two sedate, unoffending crows that flew by my window 
nearly every day on their way to and from the forestry. I 
had come to feel a great deal of respect for these crows 
that went so unassumingly about their own business, and 
I was quite indignant when they were insulted and as- 
saulted by the vindictive kingbirds. I had heard or seen 
nothing of these tyrants before, and not once afterward 
did they appear; but on this one occasion they monopolized 
the attention of the whole neighbérhood as they indulged 
their inherent family hatred of the poor crows, who, I am 
sure, would be only too glad to let the old feud die out. 

The same day that this unpleasant episode of the king- 
birds occurred, I was more than compensated by hearing 
the song-sparrow greet me from the witch-hazel thicket 
with a burst of happy song that quite diverted my mind 
from the recent unpleasantness. He sang but this once for 
me, and though I listened long for another greeting, I never 
heard it. Once, too, and only once, his cousin the vesper 
sparrow sang to me, but did not come to call upon me, 
much to my regret. 

My most faithful songsters were a brown thrasher that 
frequented a young orchard not far from my window, and 
a wren that had a nest under the eaves of the garage even 
nearer. The brown thrasher seemed to take it upon him- 
self to keep me happy and content, for his gay, sweet song 
never failed me for very long a single day. 

He came to visit me often, too, and strolled tranquilly 
about the yard beneath the window, very much at home 
on my premises, as becomes a good friend. The sociable 
little wren came “jinking” about my window, intent upon 
telling me all about his nest, but when he sang I felt sure 
he was singing not to me at all, but to his little brown 
mate on the nest under the eaves, the demure little house- 
wife about whom he was ever so solicitous. 

A flash of blue darting about the clump of witch-hazel 
one noon-day apprised me of the coming of other callers, a 
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pair of indigo buntings. I suspect that they were out for- 
aging or house-hunting, rather than intending to call, but 
when they heard that I was ill, they were kind enough to 
stay for quite ten minutes to gossip with me. At any rate 
they did not leave the witch-hazel until we had had quite 
a visit together. 

I can not neglect longer the mention of the English 
Sparrow. He and I have been bad friends for a long time, 
and when we meet on the streets we do not notice each 
other. The dislike is reciprocal, deep-seated, and well- 
founded. Between his family and mine is a long record 
of enmity and persecution. But in all justice, I must ad- 
mit that he and many of his relatives appeared before my 
window, and though they chattered noisily and ill-man- 
neredly, as is their wont, they spent long hours entertain- 
ing me; I feel now that probably some of my antipathy 
toward his family may be misplaced, at any rate somewhat 
unnecessary. 

Likewise the cat-bird rose considerably in my estima- 
tion. He and his mate came to see me often, and though I 
had never had any quarrel with them, I had not fully ap- 
preciated before their whole-souled optimism and friend- 
liness. He sang often to me, especially in the mornings. 
I was quite won by the friendly familiarity of the family, 
and I have assured myself that in the future I shall more 
confidently and openmindedly cultivate their acquaintance. 
They are nothing if not shrewd, and neighborly. 

_ The yellow-billed cuckoos, the mourning doves, and the 
yellow-breasted chats were other daily callers. The cuckoos 
came to tell me of impending rains that never came, but I 
never grew tired of watching their swelling throats as they 
uttered their queer notes. The mourning doves acted in 
much the same manner when giving voice to their plaintive 
coos so that I wondered if they had been trained in the 
same schools. I was pleased and flattered by the visits 
the chats paid me, for I had never before become well ac- 
quainted with them. 
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A pair of goldfinches, who made their summer home 
in our part of town and nested in a Lombardy poplar 
across the way, came often to call. Sometimes it was Mrs. 
Goldfinch who came, sometimes it was Mr. Goldfinch. 
Neither of them stayed long at a time, but Mr. Goldfinch 
came oftener, or at least seemed to do so. It may have 
been that he made himself more evident, for his sharp call 
and conspicuous garb would always attract attention. 

The friends of my early boyhood, the bluebirds, came 
but once to cheer me, but the gentle and sincere greeting 
they gave me as a reminder of old times touched me deeply. 
The bluebirds are like those old, tried, true friends in 
whom our faith never wavers, and of whom a doubt or sus- 
picion never enters our minds. We may not see them, or 
hear from them for months or years, but when we do, we 
know that they have not changed. 

Hardly less welcome than the bluebirds, the red- 
headed woodpeckers greeted me often. Frequently a pair 
of them perched on the nearest telephone pole. I am sure 
they came to call on me, but as they gossiped, they usually 
grew so interested in their own affairs that they quite for- 
got me. Not sensitive to their neglect—unintentional it 
was, I am sure—I thoroughly enjoyed hearing them chat- 
ter, just the same. 

The evenings of my days were usually lonesome, but 
then it was that Bob White called to me from the edge of 
the forestry, and the swallows came sweeping over the va- 
cant lots, and the swifts fluttering home to their own chim- 
ney-corners. Now and then a flock of nighthawks came 
coursing along, stooping in abrupt nose-dives like aviators 
in training. Always their course lay eastward; I wished 
that some of them had stopped to tell me why, for here on 
the prairies their sunset flight is always into the approach- 
ing dusk. 

After night-fall the screech owls came to see me. The 
whole family, five or six, fluttered about my window, perch- 
ing on the clothes-poles, the ridge-pole of the garage, or 
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wherever a convenient corner projected. Without uttering 
a note, they frequently exchanged perches, as if they were 
engaged in a strigidine “ pussy wants a corner”; they were 
silent as wraiths, but their big, bright eyes saw everything. 

When I was able to be about and out-of-doors again, 
I soon became too deeply engrossed in my work to give to 
my bird-friends the attention they deserved, but my heart 
will ever be grateful to them for the entertainment they 
afforded me while time passed so slowly. 


THE LURE OF THE GODWIT. 


He approached me whenever I visited the Yellow Rail 
Coulee in the Choctaw Basin, Benson County, North Da- 
kota. T’was difficult to determine the direction from 
which this Marbled: Godwit came. Before I could see, 
away in the distance, his voice of suspicion would pierce 
the horizon and over the ridge he skimmed with the wing 
strokes similar to a Killdeer. 

I climbed through the slopes of badger brush where a 
Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse had a setting of fifteen eggs, and 
hunted up and down the uncultivated patches. This wary 
Marlin stood in the grass close by and scrutinized my 
actions. 

The Western Willet surveyed conditions from “on 
wing” but never pausing to alight even though he mani- 
fested considerable curiosity at my presence. 

In the Red River Valley of Minnesota there were quite 
a few Godwits this spring. Heavy rains and “no shoot- 
ing” contributed largely to the conditions which made the 
environment attractive. Residents said the “ Indian Moc- 
casin State” was fast losing its virgin prairies, but I saw 
thousands of acres undisturbed and without fences. After 
visiting the headquarters of the Red River of the North and 
the Mississippi and making an inventory of the bird life 
now in evidence, I found Minnesota more promising than 
North Dakota, for waders. Dakota is still par excellence 
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for Ducks but the population of Cranes, Phalaropes, Bar- 
tramian Plovers and Marbled Godwits in Northwestern 
Minnesota was a revelation to me. Too late for eggs of 
the Sandhill Crane but apparently Godwits and Uplands 
were sitting close. 

Two or three miles is a trivial distance for male God- 
wits to patrol. They are not so aggressive as the Curlew, 
but just as watchful and suspicious. Less dove like than 
the Bartramian and more bold than the Willet, a Marbled 
Godwit will worry any man or dog if the intrusion is even 
remote. I was certainly surprised to discover my first God- 
wit’s nest with the parent crouching beneath a little screen 
of woven grass blades on four heavily blotched eggs. Her 
general contour and the situation and design of the nest 
was suggestive of many King Rails whose nests I have 
found, after noticing how the grass blades were woven to- 
gether canopy like to shield the bird and her treasures. 
About a mile from this nest and screened on one side by 
willow sprouts sat another tame Godwit. This time the 
grassy hollow held five boldly marked eggs. Incubation 
was one-half completed and the date was June 8th. These 
five eggs bear a general resemblance to each other and I 
believe they are all the product of the same bird. 

In size Marbled Godwit’s eggs are larger than Willet’s 
but smaller than Long-bill Curlew. The shape is rather 
different from either of the preceding and can possibly be 
better described when the outline may be said to compare 
quite accurately with typical eggs of the Wilson’s Snipe, 
although the latter are, of course, very much smaller. 

The color patterns are distinctive, and may be classed 
in two types. In one the ground color is an olive green, 
while others have a pale chocolate background. The mark- 
ings are less inclined towards specks and spots, as com- 
pared with other shore birds’ eggs, but are manifest in the 
form of blotches or cloudings usually similar to the ground 
color prevalent in the same setting, but several shades 
darker. The shell is glossy. 
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Godwits behave like Black Terns after the nest of the 
former are actually found, but until then the male very 
cleverly controls his actions in such a manner as to defy 
the application of any fixed set of rules, should an effort be 
made to analyze his conduct. 

GeRARD ALAN ABBOTT | 


NESTING OF AMERICAN LONG EARED OWL 


During a walk in search of birds, on March 16, I and 
my two brothers discovered two long-eared owls in an 
evergreen tree in a deserted farm-yard. 

After a period of two weeks we again visited this 
locality and saw but one of the owls in the same tree. We 
concluded at that time that the female must be upon her 
nest some place near. We continued.our journey to an old 
orchard about a quarter of a mile away and while looking 
for screech owls’ nests, I noticed two long feathery tufts 
protruding over a thick collection of sticks in a crotch in 
an apple tree about fifteen feet above the ground. Upon 
closer examination I noticed two bright eyes peering at me 
from beneath a stick. I called my brothers and showed 
them this queer specimen. I climbed a tree about twenty 
feet away for further investigation and to my astonishment 
a long eared owl flew out. I had my camera along but I 
could secure no good pictures. My brother climbed the 
tree in which the nest was located and obtained a picture 
of the nest and eggs which turned out well. 

About the nest small branches were very dense, thereby 
offering very good protection for a secluded nest. The 
nest itself was composed entirely of sticks with but a very 
few leaves for a lining. The three eggs in the nest were 
completely white. In another crotch in the same tree we 
observed an old nest, identical in composition to the pres- 
ent one. As the long-eared owl has been recorded in this 
vicinity every year recently, doubtless the second nest was 
last year’s. 


| 

| 

| 
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A second visit to obtain pictures of the owls was un- 
fruitful; both birds were discovered in the tree, one on the 
nest, the other near in a hedge. Photographs of the sitting 
bird proved worthless and efforts to film the other were in 
vain. The bird on the nest was not disturbed, which we 
regretted, for when the next visit was made two weeks 
later to obtain a few pictures of the young, the nest was 
vacant. Without doubt the young had been hatched before 
the second visit and had flown, as there was nothing to in- 
dicate any different conclusion. 


Sipney E. Exsiaw. 


Obituary. 
KENYON ROPER 


Kenyon entered the Coast Artillery in the summer of 1917 
as a Second Lieutenant. After training at Fortress Monroe, he 
sailed for France in December, 1917. Shortly after his arrival 
overseas he transferred to the aviation service and was promoted 
to First Lieutenant in the 91st Aero Squadron. In March, 1918, 
he receivel another promotion to the rank of Captain. Spurred 
by the idea of revenging the death of George, he accounted for at 
least four Boche planes. But on September 14, 1918, he and his 
pilot were brought down behind the German lines. For five 
months he was reported missing in action, but finally the govern- 
ment reported his grave near Tronville, Meuthe et Moselle, the 
identification being a handkerchief with his name in indelible ink, 
the handkerchief being in the possession of a young German boy 
who lived in the vicinity where Captain Roper fell to his death 
and is buried. 


Book Review 


Life History of North American Birds, Order Pygopodes. By A. 

C. Bent. 

This, Bulletin 107 of the U. S. Nat. Museum, is a continua- 
tion of the late Major Bendire’s monumental work. Mr. Bent is 
a member of the Wilson Club, as was Major Bendire. In writing 
this work Mr. Bent has been assisted by many well known orni- 
thologists, who have furnished him with much valuable material. 
He has also had access to all the literature needed. The result 
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has been an accurate, as well as an interesting work. Under each 
species the setting of its natural environment is first given, por- 
traying a vivid picture of the bird in its actual haunts. Courtship, 
nesting, eggs, young, plumage, food, behavior are then taken up 
and finally very accurate data concerning the distribution, such 
as breeding range, winter range, spring and fall migration, casual 
records and egg dates. With each species characteristic photos 
are given, selected from the author’s own fieldwork and that of 
many others. At the end of the volume there are eleven color 
plates of the eggs of the Pygopodes, which are certainly true to 
nature. Colored plates of the birds themselves would have added 
still more to the value of the work, which we regard as perfect 
as far as the contents are concerned. Mr. Bent has certainly 
earned the full gratitude of Ornithologists the world over. In re- 
gard to some questions of species and subspecies, while following 
the A. O. U. check-list’s decision officially, he has also had the 
courage to express his private opinion, e.g. in regard to Cepphus 
mandtii, which he is inclined to regard as a subspecies of grylic, 
an opinion in which we concur. ’ The disputed Uria ringvia we are 
personally convinced is a good species, but as Mr. Bent shows 
there is much to be said on both sides of the matter, that he has 
done well to leave it an open question which the future may de- 
cide. 


The one great criticism we have to make does not strike at 
Mr. Bent, but at a government that has been shameless enough to 
put such a fine piece of work out in a poor pamphlet form without 
even any binding, on miserable paper and with still worse covers. 
This certainly is not the place for petty economy. 


W. F. H. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Bear in mind that our next annual meeting will be held in 
St. Louis, Missouri, in conjunction with\the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. No program of 
these meetings has been issued, so that the dates of our meetings 
cannot be announced atjthis time. But it is probable that our 
meetings will be held on December 30 and 31. Announcement of 
the exact time and place of meeting will be made in ample time 
by circular letter. It is hoped that you will not wait for an invi- 
tation to prepare and read a paper at this meeting, but that you 
will send your title as soon as possible to the secretary, A. F. 
Ganier, 1023 Villa Street, Nashville, Tenn. Liberal codperation 
will ensure a most profitable and interesting meeting. 
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THE ART OF SUBSPECIATION 


The species that were, 
t The species that are, 
> The species that are to be, 
Are a source of dismay, 

In the present day, 

To philosophers, such as we. 


cover the need 
For a definite creed, 

We scientists large and small, 
Have developed a scheme, 

Which, on the surface, would seem, 
The ultimate all-in-all. 


That it happened by chance, 
You may see at a glance, 
For it’s simple as two and two; 
To arrive at the point 

You just measure a joint, 

And look the specimen through. 


Then you note in your book, 
With a wisdomful look, 
(It’s a matter of touch-and-go) 
And you give it a name, 

It may all be the same, 

Buteo buteo buteo. 


Then you pass it along 
To the ignorant throng, 
With a most magnanimous air, 

Then act as the sp6nsor, 

And stand-by to answer, 

For the species that isn’t there. 

—ARTHUR LAWRENCE BOLTON. 


GIVE IT A FAIR TRIAL. 


Four Months Trial Subseription 
for only 280 


Culde to Nature 


‘Subscription $1.00 year, Single copy 10c 
. EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Managing Editor 


WANTED 
| The following niiisber of the series 
of the Wilson Bulletin : 


37, 46, 54, 65, 94 


} For good, clean copies of any of these 
numbers a dollar will be paid. 


Address The Wilson Bulletin, Oberlin, Ohio 
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The “Blue Bird” 


. Is now published monthly, the year ‘round, with new and in- 
r teresting departments, features and contests, and AT NO ADDI- 
§ TIONAL COST TO .SUBSCRIBERS. 


Official organ of The Cleveland Bird Lovers’ Association. 
SEND STAMP FOR SAMPLE COPY 
Annual Subscription $1,50 Agents Wanted Everywhere 
. THE BLUE BIRD 
1010 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio - 


The Collectors’ Journal 


An illustrated monthly magazine devoted to collectors of post- 
age stamps. The leading exponent of stamp collecting which no 


collector can afford to be without. 
Subscription Price, 50c per year. 
Sample Copy, 5c. 
H. L. LINDQUIST, Eprrog anp PUBLISHER 
700 East 40th St., Chicago, Ill. 
We operate our own printing plant and are in position to do 


high grade commefcia) and publication work at moderate prices. 
Write us about your next job. 
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‘BOOKS WANTED 
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‘ 


Cash prices desired for any of the following books in good sec- 
ond-hand condition: 

Catesby, M.—The Natural History of Carolina, Florida, etc. 

Any edition. 
‘Travels: into “North Ameries, etc. Any English 
ition. 

Pennant, T.—Arctic Zoblogy. Any. English edition, 

Bartram, W.—Travels Through North and South Carolina, 
etc. Any English edition. 

Barton, B. S.—Fragments of the Natural. History of Penna. 

Swainson and Richardson—Fauna Boreali-Americana. Com- 
plete or Part Second. | Birds. 

Bairds, S, F.—Review of American Birds, etc. 

Bairds, S: F.—Distribution and Migration of North American 


ae re Mammals and Winter Birds of East 
rida. 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway—A History of North “American 
Birds. Water Birds, 2 vols. 
JOHN -WILLIAMS, St. Marks, Fla. 
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